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Not long ago a well-known young attorney who was running for the legislature went to an outing given by one of Crump's cronies; he happened to be playing gin rummy when it was announced that all guests would join up in soft-ball teams. The young man, not dreaming that he was committing political suicide, said lightly, "When the boss says you gotta do something, you gotta do it'." This remark was reported back, and incredible as it may seem, the would-be legislator was compelled to resign his candidacy and in fact soon found Memphis so uncomfortable that lie moved to Nashville. Crump is very sensitive about being a boss; the legislator's remark was not only considered to be lesc-majcstc, but also an intrusion into the forbidden. The fact that the wretched creature apologized, saying "I didn't realize what I had said/' made no difference. One of the Crump lieutenants dismissed the whole episode by announcing, "Our friend made a mistake; he can now go on his way." Such magnanimity!
Of course the Crump machine could not exist unless it did "deliver the goods." The boss is very responsive to public opinion; he watches carefully what people want. A minor instance of this is that, the day I met him, he had spent the entire morning in the Memphis streetcars, riding up and down as an ordinary passenger, because he wanted to check on complaints about inefficiency. There is no doubt that Crump has given Memphis good government at low cost; the city has admirable public services cheap. This is no Kansas City. There is no graft, no corruption; Crump has never taken a cent from the public treasury, nor will he permit anybody else to do so. Gambling is abolished, and crime has been cut down; Memphis is one of the few big cities with no policy or numbers racket, and prostitutes have been driven out. But on this general topic of "good government," more anon.
One must not distort the picture. Crump is relentless, yes, if anybody really gets under his skin; once ant entire county was redistricted to get rid of a magistrate he didn't like; once the legislature went to the length of writing specific legislation purely to embarrass one of his enemies. Yet the great majority of citizens feel no threat to their liberties civil or otherwise; there is no atmosphere of tension or reprisal; people, by and large, get along. One of Crump's most consistent critics, on good and legitimate grounds, has been Edward J. Meeman, who has ably edited the Press-Scimitar for many years. Crump writes fantastically vituperative letters to him, signed with a giant floriferous scrawl, but Meeman has never been threatened or otherwise interfered with.4
4 One of these letters began, "Your stupidity at times defeats the cold cruelty and cunning evil with which you seek to inject [sic] in your news articles and editorials." Meeman replied by printing it. The other Memphis paper, the Commercial Appeal, is more cautious in its attitude to Crump. Incidentally Memphis is the only American city in which Scripps-Howard, owning both papers, is a monopoly. The Commercial Appeal is, however, the only Scripps-Howard paper that does not use the organization's lighthouse insignia on its masthead